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A NOTE ON KING LEAR. 

IN Lear 3. 4. 89 ff. is found the following passage : ' False of 
heart, light of ear, bloody of hand ; hog in sloth, fox in 
stealth, wolf in greediness, dog in madness, lion in prey.' 
In the Variorum Edition Dr. Furness gives this note : 
' 90-91. hog . . . prey] Wright : Mr. Skeat has pointed 
out to me that in the Ancren Riwle, p. 198, the seven deadly 
sins are typified by seven wild animals ; the lion being the type 
of pride, the serpent of envy, the unicorn of wrath, the bear of 
sloth, the fox of covetousness, the swine of greediness, and the 
scorpion of lust.' 

A still closer parallel is to be found in Chaucer's translation 
of Boethius : ' For yif he be ardaunt in avaryce, and that he 
be a ravinour by violence of foreine richesse, thou shalt seyn 
that he is lyke to the wolf. And yif he be felonous and with- 
oute reste, and exercyse his tonge to chydinges, thou shalt lykne 
him to the hound. And yif he be a prevey awaitour yhid, 
and reioyseth him to ravisshe by wyles, thou shalt seyn him 
lyke to the fox-whelpes. And yif he be distempre and quaketh 
for ire, men shal wen that he bereth the corage of a lyoun. 
. . . And if he be plounged in foule and unclene luxuries, he 
is withholden in the foule delyces of the foule sowe ' (Boethius. 
Book IV, Prose in, p. 103, ed. Skeat). In the omitted lines 
the cowardly man is compared to a deer, the slothful to an ass, 
and the inconstant to a bird. The subject of the following 
metrical passage is the enchantments of Circe. This is the 
source of the passage in the Purgatorio 14. 40—54, in which 
Dante says that the dwellers in the valley of the Arno have so 
changed their nature 

che par che Circe gli avesse in pastura. 
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Here the Casentines are likened to hogs, ' brutti porci,' the 
Aretines to curs, 'botoli ringhiosi,' the Florentines to wolves, 
and the Pisans to foxes, ' volpi, si piene di froda.' 

In the Procession of the Seven Deadly Sins in Spenser's 
Fairy Queen 1. 4, Idleness is represented as riding on an ass, 
Gluttony on a swine, Avarice on a camel, Envy on a wolf, 
Wrath on a lion, and Lechery on a goat. In Dunbar's Dance 
of the Sevin Deidly Synnis occur these lines : 

Syne Sweirnes, at the secound bidding, 
Come lyk a sow out of a midding. 

William S. Johnson. 

Yalb Univbbsitt. 



